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series of pictures to the imagination, words in Latin 
are more used metaphorically with a vividness un- 
diminished by age or through wandering too far 
from their original meanings, and the perspective 
of these pictures becomes much clearer when one 
looks at the phrases and clauses which constitute 
them separately as complete pictorial entities in 
which the most prominent object always occupies 
the foreground and the others recede in proportion 
to their lesser importance. For this is the prin- 
ciple of Latin word-order, scarcely affected by con- 
siderations of syntax or other extraneous things. 

It is a great pity that the writings of the Romans 
which have come down to us are so exclusively of 
a kind that appeals to mature minds only, and this 
fact makes the task of the Latin teacher exception- 
ally difficult, but I cannot help believing that the 
process of acquiring as good a mastery of the lan- 
guage as possible along some such lines as I have 
urged is not only better training for the pupil's mind 
as such but also more likely to fit him to read and 
enjoy Latin literature when he reaches greater 
mental development than is the attempt to pump 
that literature into' him prematurely through the 
traditional amount of formal grammatical drill and 
Latin passages done into so-called English. 

Henry Preble 



REVIEWS 

Latin Composition For Secondary Schools. By 
Benjamin L. D'Ooge. New York: Ginn and 
Co. (1904). Pp. vi + 131 + 190. $i.oo. 

In this book an attempt is made to add a sys- 
tematic treatment of grammar to the advantages of 
composition work which is based for content and 
vocabulary directly on the texts read. Those teach- 
ers, therefore, who believe in basing the composition 
work directly on the text read will find in this book 
several features of value. Specific grammatical 
references are given, the explanations are clear 
though sometimes too comprehensive for school use, 
and the lists of idioms and phrases should prove 
advantageous. Those teachers who do not believe 
in basing the composition work directly on the text 
read will find in part the same objections to this 
book as to all other books which are based on that 
theory. Here, as in other books of this sort, we 
find the same haphazard, hit-or-miss development 
(or non-development) of vocabulary which results 
from the theory that a student can acquire a proper 
knowledge of words from their occasional occur- 
rence in the texts or exercises without definite as- 
signment. The book contains no vocabularies, spe- 
cial or general, except for Part III. 

Nor have all of the difficulties of grammatical 
treatment been met, for throughout the book gram- 
matical constructions are constantly anticipated and 



assumed as familiar to the student before the sub- 
jects involved are treated. Section 109 in Part I 
comprises nine sentences of which eight involve 
purpose or result phrases or clauses, although 
these subjects are not treated until sections 117 ff. 
In section 81 one-third of the sentences contain pro- 
hibitions, a subject which is treated in section 99. 
Section 22 contains a sentence requiring persuadeo 
with indirect discourse. Difficult constructions of 
noun syntax are constantly employed everywhere, 
though the treatment of noun syntax begins only 
with Lesson LXXXVII, e. g. calamitatis reminisci 
(62) ; magno usui esse (319) ; Gallia Romanis inter- 
diccre (182) ; proelio supersedere (220), etc. 

The order of treatment of the principles of gram- 
mar, especially in Part I, would seem very faulty 
in some respects. No syntax of nouns is treated 
until Lesson LXXXVII and it is even intimated in 
the introduction that the treatment of noun con- 
structions may well be deferred until Part II is 
taken up in the Cicero year. Many teachers will 
seriously question the wisdom of teaching, during 
the year when Caesar is read, such subjects as the 
following: Potential Subjunctive, Lesson XXII, 
(B. G. I 21) ; Proviso, Lesson LX (B. G. II 25) ; 
Rhetorical Questions, Lesson XXI (B. G. I 20) ; 
Optative Subjunctive, Lesson XX (B. G. I 18) ; 
Conditional Sentences, Lessons LIII-LVTI (B. G. 
II 11-19) ; Conditional Sentences in Indirect Dis- 
course, Lessons LXV-LXIX (B. G. II 31-III 5). 
Of these usages the first four do not occur in 
Caesar. Such independent conditions as occur 
(three instances in books I-IV) are all in the in- 
dicative and require no explanations. Subordinate 
conditions are entirely too difficult for students at 
this period and can all be explained for the time 
being on the basis of sequence of tenses and at- 
traction. 

In many cases throughout the book, but particu- 
larly in Part I, the exercises follow the text to 
which the student is referred too closely. In 
some cases whole lines may be copied directly from 
the text. Cf. Part I, sections 25, 157. 

Part I contains one hundred and ten exercises, 
approximately one exercise for each chapter of 
Caesar, and it is suggested in the introduction that 
"they can be used most easily and profitably in con- 
nection with each day's review lesson". This would 
seem to involve the problem of time in most schools, 
especially when we find, for example, in Lesson 
XCII that the student is expected to learn all the 
constructions of the genitive with verbs and to pre- 
pare eleven sentences in connection with his day's 
work in Caesar. So also with Lesson LXXXIX, 
which has eight references and twelve sentences. 
Nine lessons are starred for possible omission and 
it is suggested in the introduction that Lessons 
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LXXXVII-CX on noun constructions may be 
omitted if necessary. If these directions are fol- 
lowed it would seem that much of the advantage 
claimed for the 'based on text' method must be lost. 
Certainly the vocabulary of the student must suffer. 

Part II is by far the best part of the book; 
the latter portion of it, which treats of auxiliary 
verbs and prepositions, is particularly good. 

Part III is based on Cicero's Pro Murena, In 
Verrem, and Epistulae. Just why these selections 
should be employed is not clear, for, notwithstand- 
ing the statement in the Introduction, the vocabu- 
lary is unfamiliar to the student and a fairly large 
percentage of the words used do not belong to a 
school vocabulary. References are made to a set 
of grammatical references in the back of the book 
which in turn refer the student to his grammar. 
There are on an average sixteen of these refer- 
ences to each exercise not counting the footnotes, 
which average twelve, and Lesson VIII caps the 
climax with forty-one grammatical references and 
thirteen footnotes. 
Hokace Mann High School. Alexander J. INGLIS. 

The editors of The Classical Weekly have kindly 
given me permission to reply to the above review. 
While I greatly appreciate the courtesy, I hardly feel 
that a book needs vindication which has been be- 
fore the public three years and has won the un- 
qualified endorsement of hundreds of experienced 
teachers. Two influences have apparently conspired 
to prevent the reviewer from being as fair-minded as 
he doubtless wished to be: first, his well-known hos- 
tility to the method known as "writing Latin based 
on the text" ; second, his different conception of the 
object of Latin composition teaching in secondary 
schools. As to the second of these points, I hold 
that in addition to a systematic and thorough study 
of syntax the Latin composition should assist the 
young student in interpreting the author he is read- 
ing. In accordance with this belief the vocabulary 
chosen in the exercises is that most directly neces- 
sary to the translation of his lesson from day to 
day — which seems to me quite the opposite of "hit- 
or-miss" and "haphazard" — and the syntax involved 
includes some of the difficult constructions as they 
occur in the text before they are formally treated in 
the lessons. In no case, I believe, has a difficult 
construction been anticipated, unless its presence 
in the text justifies its appearance in the parallel 
exercise. Its obvious value to the student at this 
point needs no defense. He gets the help he needs 
at the time he needs it. The reviewer, too, seems 
to ignore the fact that the student has studied Latin 
a year or more before taking up Caesar and ; s 
undoubtedly familiar with some of the fundamental 
constructions in their simplest form. For example, 



in teaching sequence of tenses (Part I, § 109) 
it is assumed that the student knows something 
about the subjunctive of purpose and of result, but 
if his memory needs refreshing the basic chapter 
contains several examples of these constructions. 
This can hardly be called a case of anticipation. 
The subject of prohibitions is said to be anticipated 
in § 81, but the subject under discussion is the 
hortatory subjunctive, and negative sentences of 
this character having the force of a prohibition are 
surely in place here. There is, then, no anticipation. 

The reviewer objects to the postponement of noun 
constructions. The syntax of nouns has formed 
a large part of the instruction during the first year. 
On the other hand the syntax of verbs has been 
but begun and must be learned as rapidly as pos- 
sible with the reading of Caesar. Even after 
Caesar is finished, most of the errors in Latin writ- 
ing are in the verbs and not in the nouns. Verbs 
should, therefore, be attacked first and emphasized 
throughout the second year. No doubt opinions 
will differ as to what verb constructions should be 
taught with Caesar, but I venture the assertion that 
few will sympathize with the wholesale elimination 
which the reviewer proposes. Especially unwise 
would be the omission of the uses of the subjunctive 
in independent sentences, as these are basic in their 
character and the source of the subordinate con- 
structions. 

Part III is designedly based on parts of Cicero 
not ordinarily read in high schools. Possibly one- 
fifth of the words do not belong to a school vocab- 
ulary, but what other basic text outside the curricu- 
lum can be suggested in which four-fifths do so 
belong? A wrong impression is given as to the 
number of references in this Part. The reviewer 
should have stated that each exercise consists of 
two parts, either of which may be chosen. That re- 
duces the number at least fifty per cent. 

Space forbids a discussion of the other criticisms 
made, but perhaps enough has been said to show 
that their refutation would be equally easy. I wish 
to add that I believe that the reviewer wished to 
be candid and impartial. I regret that he did not 
succeed. Benjamin L. D'Oogb 



A History of Rome during the Later Republic and 
Early Principate. By A. H. J. Greenidge. 
Volume I: From the Tribunate of Tiberius 
Gracchus to the Second Consulate of Marius, 
B. C. 133-104. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. (1905). Pp. xii + 508. 
The intention was to cover in six volumes the 
period from the Gracchi to the accession of Vespa- 
sian ; but the death of the author soon after the 
publication of the first volume has unfortunately left 
the work unfinished. It is reported that he had 



